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Art. I. — The Library of American Biography ; conduct- 
ed by J ared Sparks. Second Series. Vol. IV. Bos- 
ton : Charles C. Little & James Brown. 1845. 12mo. 
pp. 446. 

This volume of Mr. Sparks's "Library of American 
Biography " contains memoirs of three persons who, though 
for very different reasons, deserve to be ever freshly remem- 
bered by the American people. They are Roger Wil- 
liams, Timothy Dwight, and Count Pulaski. Especially are 
we pleased to see a new life of Roger Williams, ably and 
tastefully written by Professor Gammell, of Brown Univer- 
sity. Before the appearance of this biography, the only 
memoir of Roger Williams of any value was that by the 
late Mr. Knowles. He was the first American writer to 
do justice to the great merits of the founder of the State of 
Rhode Island. His work, elaborately though not elegantly 
written, minute in its details, and learned in the knowledge 
both of its subject and of early New England history, left 
to the subsequent biographer but little chance of throwing 
additional light upon the life or character of Williams. Mr. 
Gammell, though he has consulted all the works of our 
Colonial history relating to his theme, has not found occa- 
sion, in any important points, to correct the statements made, 
or, in the main, to vary from the opinions expressed, by his 
predecessor. The memoir which he has prepared, as its 
position in a series of popular biographies required, is more 
brief, and more closely confined to the life of the individual. 
The writer has shown more skill in the selection and ar- 
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rangement of his materials, equal soundness of judgment in 
the views of individual character and of colonial policy, and 
very commendable impartiality in the narration of events 
the history of which has been too often distorted and color- 
ed by prejudice or malevolence. The style is remarkably 
well suited to a work of this kind. It is chaste, easy, and 
animated, showing the taste and skill of an accomplished 
and accurate scholar. The portrait of the character of Wil- 
liams gives us a vivid and distinct conception of the man in 
the different stages of his eventful career, and in his various 
relations to the times in which he lived ; and it deserves — 
much more> we suspect, than the delineation of his features 
on the title-page of this volume — to be hung up in no in- 
ferior place among the illustrious figures which compose the 
gallery of early American history. 

According to traditions which seem to be entitled to 
credit, Roger Williams was born in Wales, in the year 
1599, and of parents in the middle ranks of life. He early 
removed, however, into another part of England, bearing 
with him, no doubt, pleasant recollections of a boyhood 
spent among the mountains. The eager, inquisitive boy is 
said to have attracted the favorable notice of Sir Edward 
Coke, and to have been educated by him at the University 
of Oxford. This connection, it is believed, continued for 
a long time, and Williams afterwards corresponded with a 
daughter of the great jurist ; but his opening mind certain- 
ly could not have received the seeds of his subsequent opin- 
ions from intercourse with one who openly declared that 
" to advise toleration was little short of high-treason." 
Under the direction of this distinguished patron, Williams is 
reported to have turned his attention to the study of the 
law ; but he afterwards relinquished it for the more con- 
genial profession of divinity ; and, before leaving England, 
was admitted to orders in the established church, if not ap- 
pointed to the charge of a parish. 

Williams did not come to this country until he had passed 
the thirty-first year of his age. His early life, accordingly, 
was spent amid the stirring scenes which were then fast 
preparing the way for the outbreak of the Revolution. He 
grew up as the friend of Cotton and Hooker, and the con- 
temporary, if not the associate, of Vane and Cromwell, to 
the latter of whom he is reputed to have been distantly re- 
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lated. The principles of religious freedom inculcated by 
Wickliffe, and the seeds of political liberty planted during 
the latter years of the reign of Elizabeth and the early part 
of the reign of James, were then rapidly springing up in the 
form of new opinions and new institutions. The English 
Anabaptists, inheriting the germs of their free opinions from 
the Lollards, had declared, in a confession of faith published 
as early as the year 1611, that " the magistrate is not to med- 
dle with religion, or matters of conscience, nor to compel men 
to this or that form of religion ; because Christ is the King 
or Lawgiver of the church and conscience." Many of the 
Puritans had already asserted, that " the ministers of the gos- 
pel ought to be maintained by the voluntary contributions of 
the people, and that the civil power had no right to make or 
impose ecclesiastical laws." From the moment that James 
crossed the Tweed, the Catholics, as well as the Puritans, 
ceased not to harass him with petitions for religious tolera- 
tion. In Scotland, the clergy were discussing the authority 
of civil magistrates, inculcating principles of resistance to 
despotic sovereigns, and endeavouring to establish a republi- 
can form of church government. In the neighbouring king- 
dom of Holland, the Arminians were openly disputing the 
supremacy of the established faith of Calvin, and filling the 
public ear with new notions respecting grace and predestina- 
tion, universal redemption and free will. And in the new 
world recently discovered across the ocean, there had just 
been established an asylum for the fugitives from religious 
and political persecution in Europe. 

Growing up to manhood under influences like these, Wil- 
liams was early prepared to maintain the peculiar principles 
which afterwards governed his life ; and when the good 
ship Lion, with " Mr. Williams, a godly minister," on 
board, anchored at Nantasket, on the 5th of February, 1631, 
he was ready to assert, to' its fullest extent, the inalienable 
freedom of conscience in his new home. 

The settlements then forming the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay had been made two or three years previously. 
The civil code established by the colonists was founded on 
the institutes of Moses ; crime was punished according to 
the laws of Scripture, rather than the laws of England ; and 
though a republic in form, the infant state was governed by 
the spirit of the Jewish theocracy. The state was second- 
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ary to the church. Its principal use was considered to 
be that of securing the privilege of religious worship, and 
maintaining the purity of Christian faith. Every inhabitant 
was compelled to contribute, in proportion to his ability, to 
the support of religion ; and very soon after the founding 
of the colony, it was " ordered and agreed, that, for time 
to come, no man should be admitted to the freedom of the 
body politic, but such as are members of some of the 
churches within the limits of the same." Thus church and 
state were closely united. 

Such were the fundamental principles of the community 
of which Williams became a member on landing upon these 
shores. His own opinions on the subject of civil and eccle- 
siastical government were, in many particulars, directly at 
variance with them. Nor was it long before his peculiar views 
were boldly set forth. A few weeks after his arrival, when 
he was invited to become an assistant to the pastor of the 
church at Salem, the Colonial authorities remonstrated against 
the appointment, on the ground, that " Mr. Williams had 
refused to join with the congregation at Boston, because they 
would not make a public declaration of their repentance for 
having communion with the churches of England, while they 
lived there ; and besides, had declared his opinion that the 
magistrate might not punish a breach of the Sabbath, nor any 
other offence, as it was a breach of the first table." What 
his views were on the first of these points is not exactly 
known. The Puritans of Massachusetts Bay had never 
formally renounced their connection with the church of Eng- 
land. Some of them, up to the period of their leaving that 
country, though opposed to the ritual, and grieved at the 
corruptions of the mother church, had not become open 
separatists ; while others, even at the moment of their de- 
parture, had gratefully acknowledged themselves as her chil- 
dren. They had, in fact, all dissolved their connection 
with the church at home by coming to this country ; but 
they had never publicly testified their repentance for the 
previous existence of such a connection. Nor does there 
appear any good reason why they should have done so. 
It seems to us, supposing the account we have of the mat- 
ter to be correct, that Mr. Williams, being a new comer, 
may well be considered as having shown a disposition to 
meddle in matters without the limits of his responsibility, 
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when he insisted that this step should be taken by the 
Massachusetts churches. The second charge against him, 
of advocating the doctrine of the freedom of conscience, 
was certainly well founded ; but it will not, at the present 
day, be imputed to him as a fault. 

The remonstrance of the magistrates did not change the 
minds of the church at Salem ; and Williams was settled 
as their minister on the 12th of April, 1631. In the month 
following, say both of his biographers, he took the usual 
oath of allegiance prescribed on the admission of freemen 
to the colony. But this statement, we think, must be a mis- 
take. Williams regarded the taking of an oath as an act 
of worship, which a Christian might indeed perform of his 
own accord, but to which he could not be compelled by the 
civil magistrate ; for, said he, " persons may as well be 
forced unto any part of the worship of God as unto this." 
Besides, it was at the meeting of the Court on the 19th of 
October, 1630, almost four months before his arrival in the 
country, that the name of Roger Williams appears on a 
list of one hundred and eight persons " desiring to be made 
freemen." Upon this list, all who were ministers had the 
title of " Mr." prefixed to their name, while that of Roger 
Williams was not so distinguished. We think there must 
have been another person of the same name, who came 
over in 1630, and was one of the fifteen persons, mentioned 
in the Colony Records, who composed the jury empanelled 
to inquire into the circumstances of the death of one Austin 
Brutcher. 

Mr. Williams's stay in Salem was short. Though re- 
spected and beloved by his congregation, he was constantly 
harassed by the magistrates and elders of the Colony on ac- 
count of his obnoxious sentiments ; and therefore, at the 
expiration of a few months, with the hope of finding else- 
where a more agreeable field of labor, he removed to the 
neighbouring colony of Plymouth. This settlement was 
much more liberal in its policy than that of the Bay ; the 
Pilgrims had purified themselves, after their connection with 
the English church, by a residence in Holland ; and Wil- 
liams was therefore well received by them. However, he 
soon found himself, by reason of his peculiar opinions, ill 
at ease as an assistant to the Plymouth pastor ; and re- 
ceiving, in 1633, an invitation to return to his former charge 
1 * 
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in Salem, he asked for his dismission. Though several 
persons were anxious not to be deprived of his acceptable 
ministrations, yet, as he was beginning to be suspected of 
" Anabaptism," his request to be dismissed was not de- 
nied. 

The second residence of Williams in Salem was made 
more uneasy than the first. Reestablished in the office of 
an assistant to the pastor of the church, he began with set- 
ting his face against a meeting of the ministers of the Colo- 
ny, who were in the habit of assembling for mutual im- 
provement, — fearing, as it was said, " that it might grow, 
in time, to a presbytery, or superintendency, to the preju- 
dice of the churches' liberties." The apprehension in this 
particular case was groundless ; though it must be confessed 
that a person of Williams's strong democratic opinions might 
reasonably have looked with suspicion upon an association 
of ministers who had so much to do with politics, as had 
those of the Massachusetts Colony. Another matter, which 
involved Williams in difficulty with the Colonial government, 
was a treatise which he had written at Plymouth, and pre- 
sented to the governor and council ; wherein, says Governor 
Winthrop, " he disputed their right to the land they pos- 
sessed, and concluded, that, claiming by the king's grant, they 
could have no title, nor otherwise, except they compounded 
with the natives." This treatise, written in another Colony 
and retained in the privacy of his own desk, Williams was re- 
quired to submit to the governor of Massachusetts for his 
examination ; and was afterwards summoned to appear in 
Court to receive censure for the same. Contrary to what 
might have been expected, he obeyed this order, and offered 
his manuscript to be burned, though he must have thought 
that the conduct of the authorities was in the highest degree 
inquisitorial and despotic. It was also objected to him, 
that he preached upon the duty of women's wearing veils 
in church ; and that, by a discourse on the unlawfulness of 
all Popish symbols, he instigated Mr. Endicot, one of the 
Salem magistrates, to order the cross to be cut out of the 
king's colors. But the most serious charges brought against 
him were made after he had been raised to the office of 
teacher of the church, on the death of the elder pastor, 
Mr. Skelton. At that period, hardly a session of the 
Court took place, but that he was summoned before it to 
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give an account of his opinions, or to receive censure for 
them. At one time, it was for calling in question the validi- 
ty of the king's patent ; at another, for " usual terming 
the churches of England antichristian " ; then, for publicly 
teaching, that " a magistrate ought not to tender an oath to 
an unregenerate man," and opposing the introduction of the 
unlawful " Freeman's Oath." While the Bay churches still 
maintained a connection with the mother church of England, 
we find him pronouncing its " bloody tenet of persecution 
most lamentably contrary to the doctrine of Christ." When 
the authorities enacted a law requiring every man to attend 
public worship, and to contribute towards its support, he as*- 
serted that the civil power " extended only to the bodies, 
and goods, and outward estates of men." The Court un- 
justly refusing to allow a claim of the people of Salem to a 
certain tract of land, Williams appealed from their decision 
to the people, and, in conjunction with his church, wrote 
" letters of admonition unto all the churches, whereof any 
of the magistrates were members, that they 'might admonish 
the magistrates of their injustice." In the issue of this mat- 
ter, the town having been disfranchised for its independent 
course, Williams, more moved than became his office or 
himself, declared to his people, " that, if they would not sep- 
arate as well from the churches of New England, as of Old, 
he would separate from them." And finally, when the Bos- 
ton ministers sent a committee to Salem " to deal " with 
him, he disputed their ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and instead 
of retracting his principles, boldly told them that he was 
" ready to be bound, and banished, and even to die in New 
England." 

The difficulties between Williams and the Colonial authori- 
ties were thus brought to a crisis. The people of Salem 
refused to follow him in his extremity of opposition to the 
government, and even his wife, disapproving of his course, 
assailed him with reproaches ; his health, also, seemed about 
to fail. Summoned before the General Court, he was charged 
with maintaining, " First, That the magistrate ought not to 
punish the breach of the first table, otherwise than • in such 
cases as did disturb the civil peace ; Secondly, That he 
ought not to tender an oath to an unregenerate man ; Third- 
ly, That he ought not to pray with such, though wife, child, 
&c. ; Fourthly, That a man ought not to give thanks after 
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sacrament, nor after meat. " Upon this accusation no verdict 
was rendered until the next session of the Court, that Wil- 
liams might have time to repent, and mend his life. But he 
stood firm on what he conceived to be the " rocky strength 
of his grounds " ; and having been found guilty of having 
" broached and divulged divers new and dangerous opinions 
against the authority of magistrates ; as also writ letters of 
defamation, both of the magistrates and churches," he was 
finally sentenced to leave the colony within six weeks. 
Though sentenced, Williams was not silenced. He with- 
drew to the sanctuary of his own house, and there set forth 
his obnoxious doctrines to all comers, — and they were not 
a few. At length, it being rumored that he had planned the 
founding of a colony upon Narraganset Bay, the government 
determined to send him forthwith to England ; and, for the 
execution of this purpose, again ordered him before the Court 
at Boston. Williams refused to obey the summons, alleging 
his ill health as a reason. Thereupon a pinnace was sent 
round to Salem', with orders for his apprehension and con- 
veyance on board a ship then ready to sail for England. It 
was too late. When the officers arrived at his house, the 
object of their search was already a wanderer in the woods, 
and a pensioner upon the bounty of the red men. 

The course of Williams at Salem cannot be altogether 
justified. He was unbecomingly forward in requiring the 
congregation at Boston publicly to acknowledge the sin of 
having been united with the church of England, as a condi- 
tion of his communing with them ; and he manifested a con- 
tentious temper in urging his people at Salem to withdraw 
from all fellowship with their Christian brethren of the Colo- 
ny. But on the other hand, it cannot be said that Williams 
committed any crime against society. It was not for any 
overt act that he was banished, but for the expression of 
opinions. He had preached against Popish symbols, but 
he had not cut the cross from the king's colors ; he had 
advised his flock to withdraw from the communion of their 
sister churches, but he had not instigated them to revolt 
against .the state ; he had insisted that the king's patent 
could not confer a perfect title to lands in this country with- 
out some compensation to the natives, but this view did not 
militate with the general practice of the New England settlers. 
If he had not approved of the meeting of the Massachusetts 
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ministers for spiritual improvement, neither had he disturbed 
it ; and if he had insisted upon the duty of women's wearing 
veils, it was no more serious an offence than that committed 
by such good citizens as John Eliot and President Chauncy, 
both of whom had inveighed, with no less fervor, against the 
practice of men's wearing wigs. His offence consisted in 
asserting — with vehemence, we grant, with unyielding per- 
nacity, with little regard of consequences to others as well 
as himself; but no more nor less than asserting — the great 
truth of the freedom of conscience. Though he was charg- 
ed with defaming the character of the churches, or denying 
the power of magistrates, or wishing to restrict the liberty of 
individuals, the head and front of his offence really consisted 
in advocating the doctrine of " soul-liberty." 

But it has been said, that the opinions of Williams tended 
directly to undermine the foundations of the government of 
the Colony ; and therefore that his conduct was in a high de- 
gree criminal. The premise may be true, but the inference 
is illogical. It may be true, that the church and state were 
so closely allied, and so dependent upon each other, that 
their severance would, possibly, have been fatal to both ; but 
the principles of truth are insurrectionary only when the 
foundations of government are unsound. Roger Williams 
did but proclaim a great moral law, when he asserted that 
the civil magistrate has no right to intermeddle between 
God and men's consciences. He was in the right, when he 
declared, that " the civil magistrate might not intermed- 
dle even to stop a church from apostasy and heresy " ; and 
when the authorities banished him for the utterance of this 
sentiment, they were in the wrong. Men have no right to 
construct society on the narrow, arbitrary system of a close 
corporation. They are bound to make it conformable to the 
essential requirements of humanity ; and in doing this, they 
certainly cannot overlook so urgent a want, experienced by 
every enlightened mind, as that of worshipping God ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience. If the Massachu- 
setts colonists erected their civil and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion on an illiberal basis, they, and not Roger Williams, 
must be held responsible for the bad consequences which 
might have resulted to it from his proclamation of a vital 
principle. 

Williams suffered many privations and was exposed to 
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imminent perils during bis flight from Salem, of which his 
biographer has given a very graphic description. For these 
sufferings, however, the Massachusetts government cannot be 
held responsible ; as it was their intention to have sent him to 
England, — though, it must be added, on such short notice 
as would have been very prejudicial to his interests. Be- 
friended by the Indians, whose favor he had secured during 
his residence at Plymouth, he reached in safety the shores 
of Narraganset Bay, whither he had been directed by the 
friendly advice of Governor Winthrop. There he was hos- 
pitably entertained in the cabin of Massasoit, and obtained of 
him a grant of land on the Seekonk river, where, early in the 
spring, he pitched his tent, and began to plant. But re- 
ceiving a letter from Governor Winslow, stating that his 
plantation lay within the jurisdiction of Plymouth, and beg- 
ging him to remove across the river, that no offence might 
be given to Massachusetts, Williams, in company with five 
other persons who had joined him at Seekonk, left the fields 
which he had planted, and embarked in a canoe for the 
opposite shore. He finally selected for his new home a 
spot situated on a sunny slope of the eastern bank of the 
Mooshausic, and gratefully called it Providence. 

Williams and his few companions were now beyond the 
chartered limits of civilization, — in a wilderness inhabited 
by savages. But these savages were his friends ; for, during 
his residence at Plymouth, he had cultivated with pains and 
many presents the acquaintance of the two principal chiefs 
of the Narragansets, Canonicus and Miantonomo. Through 
their regard for him, he readily obtained a large tract of land 
upon the fresh rivers of Mooshausic and Wanasquatucket, 
though "it was not thousands nor tens of thousands of money, 
that could have bought of them an English entrance into this 
Bay." The land thus acquired was not appropriated by Wil- 
liams to making himself, like William Penn, or Lord Balti- 
more, or Sir Walter Raleigh, the proprietary of a princely do- 
main. On the contrary, though probably purchased at the ex- 
pense of his entire property, it was distributed in equal shares 
among the little company of friends ; for bis own services 
he received only a few pounds, as a "loving gratuity," and 
he retained in his possession no more land, or authority, than 
was given to the others. The same liberality was manifest- 
ed in the form of government which was established. It 
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was a pure democracy. The following agreement entered 
into by the settlers constituted the only charter of their liber- 
ties. 

" We, whose names are here underwritten, being desirous to 
inhabit in the town of Providence, do promise to submit our- 
selves, in active ot passive obedience, to all such orders or agree- 
ments as shall be made for public good of the body in an order- 
ly way, by the major consent of the present inhabitants, mas- 
ters of families, incorporated together into a township, and 
such others whom they shall admit into the same, only in civil 
things." 

According to this compact, it will be observed, the in- 
habitants were to submit to the orders and agreements of the 
majority only in civil things. Thus was fully recognized, in 
the first form of government adopted by the settlers at Provi- 
dence, the great principle of religious toleration. The Pu- 
ritans, who gloried in leaving England because they were 
persecuted for conscience's sake, established in this country 
a system of oversight and control in religion, a kind of Prot- 
estant inquisition, no less severe, and far more effective, than 
the Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission. But 
Roger Williams really founded a " shelter for persons dis- 
tressed for conscience." No man, whatever were his re- 
ligious opinions, was on that account excluded from the set- 
tlement. Here many of the followers of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
exiled from Massachusetts, were " lovingly entertained " ; 
here, Samuel Gorton and his associates — rather harshly 
characterized by our author as men of " wild and fanatical 
opinions " — were kindly harboured ; here, contrary to the 
earnest solicitations of the Commissioners of the United 
Colonies, the Quakers were allowed to find a refuge from 
persecution ; and here, as is fully shown by Professor Gam- 
mell, from that day unto this, have the rights of conscience 
ever been respected, and no law has ever been passed sanc- 
tioning the interference of the civil magistracy in religious 
concerns. 

The church planted by Williams at Providence was es- 
tablished on the simplest basis. Indeed, we discover no 
traces of any religious institutions in the Colony until nearly 
three years after its settlement. At that period, Williams, 
having before adopted the Congregational form of public wor- 
ship and church government, established this free system of 
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ecclesiastical polity in the Plantations. Becoming con- 
vinced of the invalidity of infant baptism, and of baptism 
by sprinkling generally, he was immersed by a layman, to 
whom he himself afterwards administered the ordinance. 
Also, after having held the office of pastor of the church at 
Providence for about four years, he resigned it on the 
ground that there was then existing in the world no true 
ministry with authority to dispense the sacraments ; and be- 
came what, in the language of the times, was called a " Seek- 
er." He still believed in a "ministry of prophecy," who 
might preach the gospel ; but he conceded to them no 
authority to rule the church, or administer its ordinances, 
"because it was not derived from the apostles, otherwise 
than by the ministers of England, whom he judged to be 
ill authority." 

As we have already observed, the government first estab- 
lished at Providence was a pure democracy. For several 
years, the original settlers, together with those received by 
them " into the same fellowship of vote," met once a 
month in town meeting to transact their public affairs on 
a footing of perfect equality. No power was delegated to 
any officers. No authority for acting as a corporate 
body was obtained from the mother country. The " orders 
and agreements of the majority " passed for law only by 
general consent of the inhabitants. But this system of pure 
democracy could not last long. Various differences of opin- 
ion, particularly respecting the boundaries of lands, spring- 
ing up in the Colony, it was soon found necessary to in- 
corporate into the system the principle of representative 
government. Accordingly, in 1640, five " disposers " 
were chosen, with power, subject to an appeal to the people, 
to adjust the disagreements which had occurred in the Colo- 
ny ; and these persons, together with a treasurer previously 
appointed, formed the body of town officers. From the first, 
great jealousy of delegated power was felt in this settle- 
ment ; and its abuse was carefully guarded against by meet- 
ings of the citizens once in three months, and by the occur- 
rence, at the same intervals, of new elections of officers. 
But with the growth of the Plantations there appeared a 
number of turbulent spirits, who needed to be restrained by 
the strong arm of power ; and there arose, from time to tiro 3, 
acrimonious disputes, which threatened to rend asunder the 
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bonds of the little community. Sister colonies, also, had 
been founded on the beautiful island of Rhode Island ; as- 
sociated action became desirable for the protection of the 
exposed settlers against the hostility of the Indians ; and 
a charter of government was wished by many, that it might 
no longer be tauntingly said of them by their neighbours, 
that the men of Providence " would have no magistrates." 
Roger Williams was sent to England to obtain from the 
authorities there a chartered recognition of the Rhode Island 
Colonies. In this attempt he was entirely successful ; and 
he returned in 1644, bearing an act of incorporation of 
the Providence Plantations, which granted to the inhabitants 
ample powers to establish " such a form of civil govern- 
ment as by the voluntary consent of all, or the greater part 
of them, they shall find most suitable to their estate and 
condition." It required all the skill and perseverance of 
which Williams was master to overcome the mutual jeal- 
ousies of the different towns, so far as to bring them to 
unite in organizing a form of civil government under the new 
charter. This was not accomplished until 1647 ; and even 
then, so small was the power surrendered to the Colonial 
government, that the freemen of the towns, consisting of all 
persons owning lands within the same, could annul any law 
of the confederacy. Under so weak a frame of govern- 
ment, serious practical difficulties naturally arose between 
men of independent spirits, or, as they were termed by their 
neighbours of Massachusetts, men "of all sorts of con- 
sciences." Williams, together with the venerable John 
Clarke, was therefore once more despatched to England to 
obtain farther orders and grants for the establishment of 
peace and justice in the Colony. The negotiations of the 
two agents finally resulted in obtaining from Charles the 
Second a new charter of government, better suited than 
the previous one to the existing state of the Colony, and 
which, in compliance with the desire of the petitioners to 
" hold forth a lively experiment, that a most flourishing civil 
state may stand, and best be maintained, and that among 
our English subjects, with a full liberty in religious concern- 
ments," recognized most fully the right of freedom of opin- 
ion " in matters of religion." 

This is a very brief sketch of the progress of Rhode 
Island legislation during the life, and under the influence, 
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of Roger Williams. He thought that the best form of 
government which governed least ; but far from being op- 
posed to all magistracy, as was unjustly said of him, he 
took great pains to prevent liberty from running into license, 
and confined it more and more, as occasion required, with- 
in the wholesome restraints of law. And such has ever 
been the spirit of legislation in Rhode Island. In the his- 
tory of no State in this Union has there been manifested a 
stronger love of freedom, even from the earliest times. As 
far back as the year 1765, the government of Rhode Island 
declared that it was the only body having the right to im- 
pose taxes on the inhabitants of the Colony, — a declara- 
tion which went as far, if not farther, than any legislative 
proceedings of the same date in the country. In the year 
following, the town of Providence unanimously agreed not 
to import or use the articles of British manufacture on which 
a duty had been laid by parliament, and, also, to encourage 
home industry. On May 17th, 1774, a few days earlier 
than the action of any other public body on this subject, 
the delegates from the town of Providence to the General 
Assembly were instructed to promote the convening of a 
Continental Congress ; and on the 15th of June, two days 
before Massachusetts, which has generally been considered 
the first Colony to take this step, the Assembly elected dele- 
gates to Congress. The Rhode Island Assembly was the 
first to recommend the arming and equipping of a continen- 
tal navy ; and by its acts in May, 1776, was in advance of 
the legislatures of all the other Colonies in making a virtual 
declaration of independence of the king of Great Britain. 
Equally conspicuous, also, has been the active patriotism 
of the inhabitants of Rhode Island. In 1757, no persons 
were before the citizens of Providence in their readiness to 
enlist against the French, after their invasion of the Colonies, 
and the capture of fort William Henry. On the 9th of June, 
1772, the first blood which flowed in the American Revolu- 
tion was shed on the waters of Narraganset Bay, in the 
gallant expedition by which the armed schooner Gaspar, sent 
for the purpose of enforcing the British revenue laws, was 
boarded and burned. 

The conduct of Roger Williams, after his banishment 
from Massachusetts, towards his persecutors in that Colony, 
was such as to place in a very favorable light the milder 
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virtues of his character. Immediately after his settlement 
at Providence, the warlike Pequot tribe attempting to unite 
with the Narragansets and the Mohegans in a league for the 
extermination of the English in New England, Williams was 
the first person to give information of the matter to the 
governor of Massachusetts, and was most active in de- 
feating the plot. When Sassacus and his warriors under- 
took to accomplish by themselves the design which they 
had thus been prevented from executing in concert with 
others, Williams was again the constant adviser and assistant 
of the authorities of the Bay, and to his vigilant and self- 
sacrificing fidelity is to be attributed in great measure the 
favorable issue of a war, which left not one Pequot to be- 
wail the defeat and annihilation of his tribe. The preven- 
tion of the Indian league was not effected by Williams ex- 
cept by " many travels and charges." When he hastened 
alone in his frail canoe over the waters of the Narraganset, 
to dissuade Canonicus and Miantonomo from joining the 
alliance, he had to "cut through a stormy wind and great 
seas, every minute in hazard of life " ; and during the three 
days and nights passed in the cabins of these sachems, 
surrounded by the Pequot ambassadors, whose hands were 
still reeking with English blood, he "nightly looked for 
their bloody knives at his own throat also." But his ser- 
vices, though gladly received, were never gratefully ac- 
knowledged by the Massachusetts authorities. When lavish- 
ing their congratulations and civic rewards upon the princi- 
pal actors in the war, they passed over unhonored the name 
of him, who, in preventing the Indian league, performed 
" the most intrepid and most successful achievement in 
the whole war ; an action as perilous in its execution as it 
was fortunate in its issue." Governor Winthrop did, indeed, 
raise the question, whether Williams ought not to be re- 
warded with some mark of favor, and even recalled from 
banishment ; but it was the opinion of the majority that he 
should still abide in disgrace at Providence. 

This was the first, but it was not the only, occasion on 
which Williams interposed his friendly services to save the 
English settlements from the horrors of Indian warfare. It 
was through his mediation in 1645, that the Narraganset 
chief Passacus was induced, instead of declaring war, to 
go to Boston, there to form a treaty which destroyed the 
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independence, and rendered for ever harmless the power, of 
his tribe. Ten years later, his counsels were instrumental 
in preventing war from being declared by the United Colo- 
nies against the natives of the country. And when at length 
the struggle between the two races could no longer be 
averted, Williams, though then past his six-and-seventieth 
year, zealously armed his Colony against King Philip, and 
himself accepted a captain's commission in its militia. 

The instance already related is not the only one which 
illustrates the ingratitude and intolerance of Massachusetts. 
An obnoxious letter respecting the General Court having 
been written by some one of the settlers at Providence, it 
was ordered, that, if any one of them should be found within 
the jurisdiction of the Bay, who would not disown the senti- 
ments of the letter, he should be sent home, and be for- 
bidden to return on pain of further censure and imprison- 
ment. When Miantonomo expressed his willingness to visit 
Boston, as desired, for the purpose of making a treaty with 
the* authorities, provided he might take Mr. Williams with 
him as an interpreter and counsellor, the condition was not 
granted. When Williams was so poor that his " time was 
spent day and night, at home and abroad, on the land and 
water, at the hoe and at the oar, for bread," he was de- 
barred the privilege of trading either at the principal seaport 
of New England, or with the Massachusetts Indians, to the 
loss, as he affirmed, " of many thousand pounds." In 
1643, the Indians had become so formidable from the use 
of firearms bought of the Dutch and French, that a con- 
federacy was formed among the Colonies of New England 
for mutual protection ; but the Rhode Island settlements 
were not invited to join the union ; and when, subsequent- 
ly, they themselves applied for the favor of admission, it 
was peremptorily refused. Massachusetts even passed laws 
forbidding the people of Rhode Island to purchase firearms 
or ammunition within her jurisdiction : and though often 
solicited to relax the severity of her policy in this respect, 
she refused to do so, even when the savages were at war 
with her and her brethren. When three respectable mem- 
bers of the church at Newport, among whom was its minis- 
ter, the excellent Dr. John Clarke, were once deputed 
to visit an aged brother of their communion then residing 
in the town of Lyun, and desiring once more before the 
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close of life to receive the consolations of religion from the 
lips of some one of his own faith, these persons, while in 
the peaceful and private discharge of their Christian offices, 
were arrested by constables, committed to prison, tried in 
court, and sentenced to be fined or whipped. Nor were 
petty persecutions, like these, wholly unaccompanied by 
graver acts of legislative usurpation. While the government 
of Plymouth laid claim to the island of Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts extended her jurisdiction over the settlement at 
Pawtuxet, sent an armed commission to bring the colony at 
Shawomet into her General Court, and transmitted an order 
to Williams, then acting as president of the government in 
the Plantations, setting forth that its whole territory belonged 
to herself by virtue of a charter alleged to have been ob- 
tained from parliament. It may be added, that this char- 
ter has never been found among the archives of Massa- 
chusetts. 

We cannot entirely pass over the conduct of Williams 
towards the native inhabitants of this country with whom he 
was brought into contact. Immediately on arriving in New 
England, he sought, not without success, to cultivate their 
friendship ; and he was never weary afterwards in endeavour- 
ing " to do them good." In Plymouth he gained the es- 
teem of the famous Massasoit, who, — to quote the language 
of Mr. Gammell, — " from the seat of his royal race at 
Mount Hope, often went thither to brighten, by friendly in- 
tercourse, the chain that bound him to his early allies." 
There, also, he became favorably known to the sage Ca- 
nonicus, and the high-souled Miantonomo, chieftains of the 
Narragansets ; and in one of his letters he writes, " God 
was pleased to give me a painful, patient spirit, to lodge with 
them in their filthy, smoky holes, even while I lived at Ply- 
mouth and Salem, to gain their tongue." During his flight 
from Salem through the territories of the Indians, " these 
ravens," said he, "fed me in the wilderness." Massasoit 
welcomed him as a sachem to the royal cabin at Mount 
Hope ; and gave him land, where to pitch his tent and plant 
his corn. On the banks of the Mooshausic he ever lived on 
terms of hospitality with his red neighbours, so that Mianto- 
nomo sometimes came to his house " to keep his barbarous 
court" ; and there he won the regard of the Narraganset 
tribe to such a degree, that, when Clarke and Coddington 
2* 
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were desirous of purchasing the fair island of Rhode Island, 
Williams, together with Sir Henry Vane, " obtained it for 
them by love." Later in life, he was in the habit of going 
once a month into the Narraganset territory to preach the 
gospel to the inhabitants ; and not long before his death, 
so great was still his influence among them, that, when some 
of Philip's forces came to attack Providence, it is said that 
he took his staff", and went boldly out alone to meet them. 
The fact that Williams was an exile from the Bay probably 
went far towards rendering him a welcome guest among the 
Narragansets ; for they hated both the Indians of Massachu- 
setts, and the whites who protected them. But this was by 
no means the sole cause of his friendly reception. He al- 
ways maintained their right to the soil of this country. He 
always made them, in his purchases, such generous compen- 
sation as they desired. He " spared no cost towards them, 
in tokens and presents " ; and so much did they rely upon his 
bounty, that, when the aged Canonicus was about to die, he 
sent for his friend, Mr. Williams, and " desired to be buried 
in his cloth of free gift." 

It must be added, however, that Williams participated in 
what is now considered the wrong of Indian slavery. But 
it was the practice of the times. The articles of the early 
New England confederacy enumerate slaves among the spoils 
of war. The noble-minded Wintbrop left legacies of In- 
dians to his heirs. In most of the Colonies, the Indians ta- 
ken prisoners by the English were sent out of the country, 
and sold into perpetual slavery ; but at Providence, they 
were disposed of to the inhabitants, and only for a short pe- 
riod. As early as the year 1652, the authorities of Provi- 
dence and Warwick passed laws forbidding under severe 
penalties the retaining of slaves longer than ten years, or the 
selling of them at the expiration of that time ; and in 1676, 
with a philanthropy remarkable in those days, the former 
Colony enacted, " that no Indian in this Colony be a slave, 
but only to pay their debts, or for their bringing up, or cus- 
tody they have received, or to perform covenant, as if they 
had been countrymen, and not taken in war." 

The private life and temper, as well as the public services 
of Roger Williams, are such as his descendants may look 
back upon with pride and pleasure. We will not deny, that, 
as he lived in an age of bitter controversies and punctilious 
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observances in religion, he partook of its disputatious char- 
acter, and sometimes contended needlessly in matters of tri- 
fling import. As a dissenter from the opinions of his breth- 
ren both in this country and England, he was not a little per- 
tinacious in the maintenance of his peculiar sentiments. The 
opposition he met with, first in founding a new colony, and 
afterwards in managing the turbulent spirits that resorted to 
it, caused him often to appear self-willed and intractable. 
So far, Williams was under the influences of his age and of 
peculiar circumstances ; but his virtues were his own, and they 
were many. To borrow the language of his biographer, 
" he was magnanimous and benevolent, patient of suffering 
and forgiving of injuries, and unwavering in his devotion to 
the interests of truth, and liberty, and virtue." The asperi- 
ties of his character were greatly softened down by the ex- 
periences of life. No man ever more fully illustrated the 
Christian doctrine of forgiveness of injuries. If at Salem 
he was, in any sense, a fomenter of strife, at Providence, on 
all occasions, he was a friend of peace. He was never 
free, indeed, from strong antipathies ; but the number of his 
private and public charities more than covered them all. 
He had a lively temperament and keen sensibilities, united 
with great stability of character ; his disposition was eager 
and fiery, but controlled by great soundness of judgment, and 
a " rocky strength " of principle. His writings, of which 
an interesting account may be found in an Appendix to the 
Life, are frequently enlivened with flights of fancy and wit ; 
the gravity of theological disquisition is sometimes relieved 
by learned references to history, and occasional allusions to 
the classics. His poetry is little better than quaint doggerel, 
and his prose style has all the intricacy and the cumbersome- 
ness of the old Puritan writers ; but both manifest qualities of 
mind, which, under more genial culture, might have com- 
manded the admiration of a more refined and tasteful age. 

Viewed as a public character, Roger Williams was one of 
the most remarkable personages of early New England his- 
tory. The Puritans of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
were not behind their age ; but he was in advance of it. 
Other Englishmen had entertained the idea of religious toler- 
ation ; but he was the first of them to reduce it to practice. 
He saw this principle clearly, he followed it out consistently, 
he suffered for it heroically. Jew or Christian, infidel or 
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pagan, Arminian or Quaker, Familist or Tunker, were all 
welcome in Providence Plantations, " so long as human or- 
ders, in point of civility, were not corrupted or violated." 
The community as first formed by him at Providence was 
an attempt to show that every man might be his own ruler, 
and every man his own priest ; though, when the impractica- 
bility of the scheme became apparent upon the increase of 
the Colony, he gradually introduced the principle of represent- 
ative government, and surrounded individual freedom with 
the salutary restraints of constitutional law. As Americans, 
desirous of giving to the great experiment of popular institu- 
tions a fair trial in this country, we are bound to revere the 
memory of that man, who was foremost in establishing here 
those maxims of civil and ecclesiastical law, which have 
since been universally adopted as the foundations of our 
liberties. 

The other biographies contained in this volume, the Life of 
President Dwight by Dr. William B. Sprague, and the Life 
of Count Pulaski by Mr. Sparks, the editor of the " Li- 
brary," we are not able to notice at present. It is enough 
to say of them, that they are written with ability and care, 
presenting a succinct narrative of all that is known in the 
career of these two distinguished persons, and an impartial 
and satisfactory estimate of their characters and services. 
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Surely it is a good sign for our age, that we have such 
historians as Hallam, Ranke, Hurter, and Voigt, — men 
who can see truth and excellence out of their own peculiar 
range of association, their own school of truth and excel- 
lence. And surely it is a good sign for Protestantism, 
which has ever tended so much to worship that intolerance 
which is the Antichrist of her faith, that such historians 
are rising among her sons ; men who can see good as well 



